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Foreword 



THE use of mandatory negotia- 
tion as a legal means of solving many 
educational problems is today becoming in- 
creasingly evident on the national scene. 
Drastic changes caused by practices — some 
hurriedly developed— to meet the negotia- 
tion requirements in recent state laws have 
also produced a set of new professional 
problems. Moreover, teachers, administra- 
tors at all levels. Boards of Education, and 
the citizenry are hearing new words, new 
terms, and new slogans come into usage in 
the educational world. 

Terms such as “disenfranchisement of 
the middle management workers,” “labor- 
management adversary (we-they) relation- 
ships,” “power struggle,” “mediation and 
arbitration procedures,” and “a community 
of interest,” are now becoming common 
vocabulary items. 

This publication addresses itself to the 
problems and complexities now consuming 
the attention of supervisory workers caught 
in “the middle management” position, not 
knowing where they stand or what their 
official status is in the (we-they) relation- 
ship. The writers of this booklet have tried 
to identify and to contribute to our under- 
standing of the pressures producing changes 
in the local school staff relationships. 

In the vanguard of the daily appear- 
ance of articles, news releases, professional 
booklets, bulletins, and books on aspects of 
negotiations, ASCD’s Commission on Prob- 
lems of Supervisors and Curriculum Work- 
ers herein presents some timely and new 
concepts which hopefully will help in resist- 
ing further polarization or splintering of the 
educational family. 
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To counter the psychology created out 
of the turmoil, the Commission suggests sev- 
eral worthy and new concepts to be enter- 
tained as one tries to attain some objectivity, 

1. Items of welfare, such as salaries, 
health insurance, and leave policies, should 
be dealt with apart from instructional pro- 
gram policies. 

2. The term and spirit of “a com- 
munity of purpose” rather than the popular 
term “a community of interest” (usually 
meaning self-interest) should counter the 
divisiveness now apparent in educational 
ranks. 

3. The best instructional program 
should be produced through the cooperative 
deliberation of professionals representing a 
variety of roles in a school system. 

4. Related to number three, is the 
concept that the local staff should explore 
and develop recommendations in the pre- 
negotiation period. 

The Commission’s Subcommittee on 
Negotiation, chaired by Bernard Kinsella, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
ford. New York, submits its statement to 
supervisory personnel across the nation 
hoping they will find it helpful in under- 
standing the local as well as the national 
scene. William F, Young, Director for Ad- 
ministration and Communications, Michi- 
gan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Detroit, Michigan, a member of the Com- 
mission, is to be commended for his incisive 
editing of the booklet. 

Harold T. Shafer, Chairman 

ASCD Commission on Problems of 

Supervisors and Curriculum Workers 



Introduction: 

Progress and Problems 

In many states the supervisors have 
been disenfranchised through negotiation. 
They ^ are being labeled “middle manage- 
ment, a term used to describe their relative 
position in the organizational structure of 
a school system. Yet more important, the 
term represents the bind supervisors are in 
as a result of negotiation. Being “neither 
fish nor fowl” has too often resulted in 
.supervisors’ being left outside the negotia- 
tion arena — thus the dilemma. 

Supervisors across the country are 
learning, to their dismay, that they are being 
moved into a position in which their ex- 
pertise cannot be utilized properly; that they 
are not being given a voice in matters that 
affect them; that conditions conducive to 
hostilities between and among professional 
stair members are developing that they are 
not able to alleviate; that curriculum and 
curricular matters are being negotiated with- 
out txieir input; that their professional func- 
tions are being limited and restricted at the 
negotiation table; and that they are tending 
to gain less than teachers in economic mat- 
ters dealing with salaries and fringe benefits. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and its Commis- 
sion on Problems of Supervisors and Cur- 
riculum Workers applaud the progress made 
through negotiation; yet they are very con- 
cerned about the negative ramifications of 
the negotiation process. The polarization 
phenomenon, resulting from negotiation, has 
created many problems for all professional 
staff members. Supervisors and curriculum 
workers, in particular, are being placed in 
a precarious position. 

Supervisors and curriculum workers 
represent a critically important and neces- 



sary segment of the profession. They are 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
leadership in the area of eurrieuluni devel- 
opment and instruetional improvement. 
'I hey are either curriculum generalists or 
eurrieuluni specialists and they have many 
different job titles. * 

The Commission presents this doeu- 
ment to help supervisors better understand 
the negotiation development; to provide in- 
sights and suggestions that will help them 
live more effeetively with the development; 
and to propose some alternatives in an at- 
tempt to infiuenee the future of negotiation 
in a positive direction. In order to accom- 
plish these goals, it is necessary to provide 
some historical background data, as well 
as to analyze a new force in the change 
process. The present status and current 
trends of negotiation must be explored also 
with a close examination of the dilemma 
peculiar to supervisors. Some discussion of 
the function of supervision is also e.ssential 
prior to the exploration of action proposals 
and future goals. 



Negotiation in the Private Sector 



The recent entry of negotiation in the 
public domain has grown out of, and is 
patterned after, the collective bargaining 
model that has developed in business and 
industry. We must look at the long history 
of negotiation in the private sector to better 
understand the relatively short history and 
present status of negotiation in public 
education. 

^ Supervisors and curriculum workers (here- 
after referred to tis supervisors) include principals, 
assistant principals, directors, coordinators, super- 
visees, consultants, assistant superintendents, as- 
sociate superinendents, assistant directors, staff 
associates, curriculum advisers, and instructional 
assistants. 
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The practice of employee groups’ or- 
ganizing for collective action, a practice that 
is now accepted in our economic system, has 
a long history nationally and internationally. 
The trade guilds in Europe during the Medi- 
eval Period probably marked the beginning 
of labor unions as we know them today. In 
this country during the early 1800’s there 
wore some attempts by labor groups to act 
collectively for the purpose of promoting 
their interests. However, the courts ruled 
their actions illegal by concluding that such 
group activity was “criminal conspiracy.” 
This legal interpretation was upheld until 
about the middle 1800’s, when the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court ruled that the nature 
and purpose of group action could be illegal 
but not group action itself. 

The next major problem that blocked 
the use of collective action in accomplishing 
the aims of labor unions was the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, which was passed in 1890. 
The courts supported employers and re- 
strained labor unions by saying that the 
unions were restricting trade. The Clayton 
Act of 1914 was designed specifically to 
protect unions against the application of the 
antitrust law. In spite of this legi.slation, 
the Sherman Antitrust Act was still used to 
restrain unions until .shortly after the enact- 
ment of the most important legi.slation in 
support of labor’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, the Wagner Act of 1935. 

The Wagner Act, or the National 
Labor Relations Act, provided for the estab- 
lishment of the National Labor Relations 
Board and affirmed labor’s right to organize 
and bargain collectively. This legislation 
was tested at the level of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1937 and was found to 
be constitutional. 

For many years now labor groups have 
been organized for the propose of promoting 



their interests within the law. They have had 
the right to bargain collectively with em- 
ployers in matters related to wages, hours, 
and working conditions. They have also had 
the right to strike, which has been their 
major weapon when bargaining has failed 
to produce the results they desired. 

In this historical context, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why lawmakers in many 
states have passed laws to permit negotia- 
tion in the public sector patterned after the 
collective bargaining model. Legislators 
have given little or no attention to other 
alternatives such as a “legal model,” or a 
“professional model.” Teacher organiza- 
tions have tended to behave as trade unions 
in an effort to achieve their goals. They are 
working with a model that has been tried, 
tested, and proven in business and industry. 
The collective bargaining model has achieved 
results — gains for labor unions. 

Negotiation in Public Education 

Negotiation in education has a very 
short history. It began in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, in 1946. A collective negotiation 
agreement was entered into by the teachers 
organization and the Norwalk Board of 
Education. In 1951, the courts supported 
the right of teachers to organize and stated 
that boards of education had the right to 
negotiate with teachers. About six years 
later the same teachers group reached a 
written agreement with the Norwalk Board 
of Education that provided the right for 
teachers to appeal for mediation of disputes. 
At this time the teache-s were affiliated with 
the Connecticut Education Association. 
These developments in Connecticut did not 
receive broad coverage in the news media. 

The disputes that did receive major 
national coverage were those between the 



United Federation of Teachers and the New 
York City Board of Education between 
1960-62. The New York teachers had the 
full support of the American Federation of 
Teachers. The National Education Associa- 
tion did not officially enter the negotiation 
picture until after the AFT’s involvement in 
New York. In 1962, the NEA took formal 
action at its Representative Assembly Con- 
vention in Denver, Colorado. The NEA 
action was in support of teacher negotiation 
and resulted in a leadership commitment to 
the membership. 

Since 1962, negotiation developments 
in education have been rapid as a result of 
the vigorous efforts of the AFT and the 
NEA; a growing impatience on the part of 
teachers; and the enabling legislation in 
many states, which has legalized teacher 
negotiation. The power struggle within the 
profession is between teachers, on the one 
hand, and boards of education and admin- 
istration, on the other. Operationally, the 
laws and organizational behavior have tended 
to imitate the labor-management adversary 
relationship patterns found in business and 
industry. 

State laws authorizing negotiation for 
teacher organizations are becoming quite 
common. In many states the laws on nego- 
tiation pertain exclusively to public school 
personnel. In other states, the laws are more 
general in that they apply to all public em- 
ployees including public school personnel. 



Social Change 
Through Confrontation 

Educational institutions and many 
other institutions in our society have been 
characterized by arriving at solutions to 
problems through a very slow, deliberate 
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process, oftentimes inexcusably slow. Until 
recently, management’s authority to estab- 
lish organizational structures with the power 
vested only in the higher echelons of the 
structures, has perpetuated this slow process. 
Management’s authority has been able to 
contain the pressures and implement changes 
when it was ready to do so. According to 
present signs, however, those times are gone 
forever. 

Many groups and individuals in our 
society have become very impatient. They 
are no longer asking or requesting — they 
are demanding. The concept of confronta- 
tion has in recent years become very popu- 
lar. Although this is not a new concept, its 
current application does reflect a new pat- 
tern of pressures producing recurring de- 
mands from different sources exhibiting a 
wide variety of issues. With many persons, 
the concept of confrontation has become a 
way of life, and utilization of the concept 
has achieved results, some desirable and 
some undesirable. The drive to bring about 
rapid change through various forced con- 
frontation approaches has become a fairly 
common sociological pattern in American 
society today. 

Negotiation behavior in education can 
be viewed as a part of this pattern. The 
new strong voice of the teacher and the new 
demands for shared power relationships are 
long overdue. For too many years, in too 
many instances, teachers have been the vic- 
tims of tokenism. They had little to say 
about the decisions that affected them. Con- 
sequently, little progress was made in the 
areas of teacher salaries, fringe benefits, 
class size, instructional facilities, instruc- 
tional equipment, instructional materials, 
and financial support for education. 

The power teachers are gaining, in 
many instances, is right and proper. If we 
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are ever to become a profession, then the 
managers of the teacher- learning process 
must have a strong voice in all welfare and 
instructional matters that affect that process. 
However, it should be added that with prog- 
ress come new problems. An analysis of 
what has happened clearly indicates that 
results have been both positive and negative. 

Initially the major thrust by teachers, 
through the negotiation process, has been 
in the category of welfare and job security 
issues.- Generally speaking, significant gains 
have been made in most school districts in- 
volved in negotiation on most of these 
issues. For example, in Chicago and in New 
York City, salary and fringe benefit gains 
have been averaging more than $1,000 a 
year per employee affected. Gains on these 
issues have been needed for many years. 

There is little quarrel with the teach- 
ers’ right to present the issues and their new- 
found power to do something about the 
issues. A balance of power is an essential 
ingredient in the pursuit of professionalism. 
There also is little quarrel with the stated 
goals of teacher organizations. However, 
not all the results have been positive. 



The Commission's Concern 

The ASCD Commission on Problems 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Workers has 

-These issues typically have included salary 
schedules, salary increments, life insurance bene- 
fits, sick leave provisions, hospitalization insur- 
ance, maternity leave, military leave, personal busi- 
ness leave, family illness leave, sabbatical leave, 
leaves of absence, transfer rights, income protec- 
tion, liability insurance, travel allowance, extra 
pay for extra duties, terminal leave or severance 
pay, tuition reimbursement, promotion opportuni- 
ties, length of the teaching day, teaching assign- 
ments, duty-free lunch hours, duty-free planning 
periods, tax-sheltered annuities, the school calen- 
dar, teaching facilities, grievance procedures, pay- 
roll deductions, and released time. 
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serious reservations about the collective bar- 
gaining model being employed in the process, 
the fact that only a part of the total profes- 
sional staff is involved, the nature of the 
items now being placed on the bargaining 
table, the detrimental effects on the in- 
structional program, and the resultant nega- 
tive impact on professional relationships. 
Although the gains have been significant, 
the costs have been high in terms of role 
relationships and the instructional program. 

A basic premise of collective bargain- 
ing is the existence of a labor-management 
adversary relationship. Such a relationship 
promotes a “we-they” climate at a time 
when all professional staff members should 
be working cooperatively on the critical 
educational problems of today. This is a 
time when teachers and administrators 
should be sitting together having the free- 
dom to explore, create, invent, and im- 
plement solutions to complex curricular 
problems. 

Bargaining groups characteristically use 
the “community of interest” concept. This 
concept has too frequently been interpreted 
as meaning the same job classificati m, such 
as all teachers, for example, and/or it has 
been interpreted to mean all persons oper- 
ating on the same salary schedule. In too 
many instances, such interpretations have 
excluded supervisors from negotiation and 
from membership in local educational asso- 
ciations. 

The fragmentation of groups of staff 
members resulting from teachers’ placing 
themselves in a separate bargaining unit has 
created a new type of hostility between and 
among staff members, has adversely affected 
communications, and has impeded coopera- 
tive efforts. The present trend appears to 
be to accept and perpetuate what is. In 
some districts there are splinter groups of 
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teachers, each with “a community of inter- 
est,” each working for separate bargaining 
rights. 

Administrators, too, have seized upon 
the community of interest concept. In some 
cases they have been recognized as separate 
bargaining groups while other administra- 
tive groups also are striving for recognition. 
The Hillsdale Case decision of 1969 may 
become a landmark for administrative 
groups. The ruling states that principals 
have a right, under the Michigan negotia- 
tion legislation, to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

If the “me too” and the “bandwagon” 
approaches persist, we may have invented 
a monster that will devour all of us. We 
must, however, resist making a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. If we decide something is in- 
evitable and act accordingly, the stage will 
be set to make it so. Just imagine what 
would happen if a local school district ulti- 
mately had separate bargaining units for 
classroom teachers, department chairmen, 
counselors, school social workers, librarians, 
nurses, coaches, driver education teachers, 
and elementary special (art, music, physical 
education) teachers. Then add to the pic- 
ture elementary principals, secondary prin- 
cipals, assistant principals, supervisors, di- 
rectors, coordinators, and consultants. 

The ASCD Commission on Problems 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Workers 
holds that it is ludicrous and ineffective for 
educators to work as splinter groups; the 
profession needs to coordinate and unify all 
its efforts. The profession needs to organize 
on the basis, not of a community of interest, 
but of a community of purpose concept. 
Professional staff members need to operate, 
not as labor-management, but as co-profes- 
sionals. The profession needs to grow out 
of the collective bargaining model and grow 
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into (invent) a professional model. The 
profession needs to develop power relation- 
ships that are more consistent with and more 
adequate for the complex nature of the edu- 
cation enterprise. More about this will be 
said later. 



Dilemma of Supervisors 

Devoting special attention to the di- 
lemma of supervisors should serve to illumi- 
nate the problems resulting from negotiation 
and should serve as a basis for recommend- 
ing positive approaches. It is ironical that 
the essence of the negotiation concept, the 
hard-won right of teachers to be involved 
in decision making on matters that affect 
them, would be denied to supervisors by the 
implementation of that very concept. 

This irony is compounded by the fact 
that supervisors have often been in the fore- 
front demanding more involvement and 
power for teachers. They are in the “no- 
man’s-land” of middle management. In 
many states, supervisors have been disen- 
franchised organizationally and thereby are 
not represented at the negotiation table. Yet 
master contract provisions are agreed upon 
that directly affect their daily leadership 
functions. 

Illustrations of this point would in- 
clude: the exclusive right of teachers to 
select instructional materials; a defined length 
of the school day that prohibits after-school 
meetings; the exclusive right of teacher or- 
ganizations to select curriculum committee 
members; the adoption of new units of study 
or new courses in the curriculum at the 
“table” through negotiation; provisions that 
prohibit changes in the curriculum without 
prior approval of the teacher organization; 
restrictions on classroom visitations; teach- 
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ing assignments based upon teacher choice 
and seniority; summer school teaching posi- 
tions based upon seniority; transfer regula- 
tions that are based upon seniority rather 
than qualifications; restrictions on evaluation 
activities; rigid class-size restrictions; and 
limitations on experimental and innovative 
programs. Contract provisions of this type 
tend to limit some functions of supervisors 
and at times to eliminate other functions, 
often denying the input of much-needed 
expertise. There is .some reason to believe 
that in some instances teachers may inad- 
vertently limit and restrict their own func- 
tions also through negotiation, 

The power struggle in too many local 
school districts has resulted in dividing peo- 
ple into two camps: the teachers in one 
camp and top level administration, along 
with the board of education, in the other 
camp. The longer the collective bargaining 
model is used, the wider the gap between 
these two groups will become. Supervisors 
are in the middle. Their success is de- 
pendent upon working elTectively with both 
groups. Choosing sides, if they actually 
have a choice, would not represent a posi- 
tive contribution, nor would such choice 
enable them to carry out their responsibili- 
ties properly. This a.spect of the dilemma 
has forced supervisors to work under a 
handicap that has made it more difficult for 
them to initiate and bring about instruc- 
tional change. 

Their lack of involvement in the nego- 
tiation process has also resulted in dispro- 
portionate economic growth for supervisors. 
In most settings, middle management people 
have not gained as much as teachers in re- 
gard to salary increases, fringe benefits, and 
job security. No legal channel is provided 
through which supervisors can speak about 
their unique welfare concerns. In many dis- 
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tricts the result has been that, due to a 
shortage of funds following teacher negotia- 
tion, supervisors are given less money than 
the teachers on a proportionate basis. Super- 
visors do not have a legal base from which 
to operate and they lack the strength of 
numbers. 

Another major concern of supervisors, 
and of others who look objectively at the 
problem, relates to the impact of negotiation 
on children and young people and on the 
instructional program. Who negotiates for 
the pupils? When limited resources are 
available, the accomplishment of personal 
gains for teachers is achieved at the cxper.se 
of the instructional program and of other 
human beings. Among these persons would 
be other professional stalT members, mem- 
bers of the community, and the young peo- 
ple for whom schools are responsible. 

Some negotiation demands that are 
commonly considered in the welfare cate- 
gory have implications for or direct effects 
upon curriculum and instruction. Should 
pupils not have some voice in matters that 
affect them? Should the community not 
have some voice? Do not all segments of 
our school communities have a moral right 
to be represented? It appears, then, that 
we are dealing not only with a dilemma of 
supervisors but with a dilemma of a larger 
society. 

The “table problem” may not have 
been unique to the Paris Peace Talks. Cur- 
rently negotiation in public education is 
characterized by a two-sided table, one side 
for the teachers and one side for the board- 
administration. Perhaps we need a five-sided 
table so that all segments of the school- 
community are properly represented. Then 
young people, parents, supervisors, teachers, 
and board-administration could sit and talk 
about mutual concerns, issues, and prob- 
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lem.s, We need to maintain or to increase 
selflessness in the process and to tidopi a 
more responsible, comprehensive approach. 



Function of Supervision 

Beginning with the early history of the 
American school, the supervisory function 
has existed and has carried with it great 
responsibility. This function has usually in- 
cluded the deteii'iination of the design of 
the learning environment as well as the 
process of carrying out the design. This 
has meant knowing the fields of knowledge 
as well as ways of facilitating and enhancing 
children’s learning through work with school 
personnel and the community. These dual 
functions of persons responsible for super- 
vision have remained fairly consistent in the 
development of American education. 

The element which has not remained 
consistent is the role and status of the indi- 
vidual who performs the supervisory func- 
tio;fs. In many of the first schools in this 
country, supervision was accompli.shed by 
committees representing the community. As 
the function became centralized in a person, 
the individual carrying out the role began to 
assume a great deal of authority and power. 

The authority and power held by indi- 
viduals performing supervisory functions did 
not always mean that the supervised teachers 
were teaching more effectively; but in many 
cases, the use of such authority meant the 
imposition of controls on the teaching proc- 
ess and content. This control was executed 
in terms of the strengths, interests, convic- 
tions, inadequacies, and prejudices of the 
persons in the supervisory positions. 

One of the constants in the history of 
supervision is that the function is so vital 
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that it is always performed by someone; 
somebody influences those who teach. The 
need and the function will always exist. 
Generally speaking, this has been a function 
performed by individuals in a variety of 
roles with different degrees of authority, 
power, and ability and with different inter- 
ests and titles. In some instances the posi- 
tion has been held by individuals who them- 
selves have not been learners or innovators, 
but maintainers of the status quo. Such 
persons perhaps have been better informed 
about the new content of education than 
about the process of education. The process 
here is critical. The people in supervisory 
roles must be adequate in their skill and 
knowledge of the processes of teaching 
teachers, of helping other adults assume new 
professional responsibilities and enhance 
their competencies. 

In the past 25 years there have been 
major shifts in the ways individuals who 
performed supervisory functions were sup- 
posed to work. One of the major shifts has 
been toward a more democratic approach 
in the relationship between those in the 
supervisory role and the classroom teacher. 
Teachers became involved in the develop- 
ment of curriculum. Administrators and 
supervisors attempted to use shared leader- 
ship, consulting, and counseling skills. They 
also utilized a varied range of new designs 
for workshops, seminars, institutes, and even 
“happenings.” In some areas of the nation 
their authority and power as specialists have 
been given to general administrators, with 
specialists’ having to assume a consultant 
role. 

With the new complexities and de- 
mands of the tremendous social revolution 
of the times, and with the school establish- 
ment being challenged to its very core, those 



who are responsible for developing the con- 
tent and process of education must meet 
these demands. New competencies and 
skills will be required of supervisors and 
new types of managerial roles will develop. 
One has only to look at the recent interest 
of organized management in the operation 
of schools, the teachers union, and parent 
and other community groups to realize that 
if the present establishment of supervisors 
does not respond, other sectors of society 
are ready to take over the supervisory lead- 
ership functions in American education. 

The nature and the changing percep- 
tions of the educative process, as well as 
the impact of negotiation, mandate that 
supervisors rethink their roles and staffing 
patterns. Also supervisors need to look at 
performing their functions of improving edu- 
cation through persuasion and leadership, 
rather than through exertion of power 
through authority. 

Proposals for Involvement 
of Supervisors 

As we view the dilemma of supervisors 
and the profession, we must look at two 
sets of approaches, one set of short-range 
proposals and one set of long-range goals. 
Conditions today cannot be wished away 
and we cannot pretend they do not exist. 
To get from where we are to where we 
should be will take time and effort. Super- 
visors have the potential of being influential 
in the process. Their leadership in this re- 
gard is badly needed. 

The short-range proposals that are sug- 
gested are specifically designed to influence 
the current negotiation scene so that the 
negative ramifications can be reduced or 
eliminated. These proposals are also de- 
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signed to establish a position of influence 
and provide a voice for the supervisor in 
teacher-board negotiation. The proposals in 
this section should be viewed as idea gen- 
erators and direction setters. They are pre- 
sented with fuU knowledge that conditions 
and situations across the nation vary so 
much that what may be appropriate in one 
situation may be completely inappropriate 
i) another. 

Effort to influence negotiation content 
and processes must be exerted well in ad- 
vance of the formal beginning of negotia- 
tion for a new contract. Such effort must 
be made at a time when emotions are not 
running high and a time when negotiators 
on both sides are apt to be most receptive 
to intelligent, logical, and positive proposals. 
It is also important to “reach” negotiators 
before “packages” and “counterproposals” 
are developed. Once statements are in writ- 
ing and commitments have been made, it is 
extremely difficult to effect changes. 

In settings where supervisors are out- 
side the negotiation arena, it would be ap- 
propriate for them to submit formal action 
ideas designed to improve current negotia- 
tion practices. Implicit in the proposals pre- 
sented here are the notions that curricular 
matters should not be subject to an adver- 
sary collective bargaining approach; that 
people who are to be affected by curriculum 
decisions should be involved in the decision- 
making process; that curriculum develop- 
ment is a growth and study process; that 
the end products of curriculum development 
activities evolve and are continually recon- 
structed; and that the best curriculum prod- 
ucts result from the deliberations of profes- 
sional people representing a variety of roles 
in a school district and with various back- 
grounds of experience. 



The short-range proposals that might 
be helpful to supervisors are: 

1. That a pre-negotiation workshop 
be established which would involve indi- 
viduals representative of the total profes- 
sional staff. 

2. That the explicit purposes of the 
workshop be to open channels of communi- 
cation and to discuss ways of improving the 
negotiation process. 

3. That the pre-negotiation workshop 
concept, if successfully implementijd, be es- 
tablished on a permanent basis for continu- 
ous, ongoing dialogue. 

4. That legal negotiation between 
teachers and administration-board be re- 
stricted to problems and issues that are 
clearly in the teacher welfare category. 

5. That a second negotiation group 
be established, involving representatives of 
the total professional staff, to deal with cur- 
riculum issues and problems. 

6. That the curriculum negotiation 
group restrict its agreements to the process 
and design for seeking solutions. 

7. That the curriculum negotiation 
agreements clearly specify who is to be in- 
volved, the decision-making procedures, 
realistic timetables for completion of tasks, 
time for staff members to work on the tasks, 
the controls necessary to ensure continued 
progress, and provisions for accountability. 

8. That participation in all negotia- 
tion sessions be restricted to professional 
staff members. The temptation to involve 
“third parties” should be resisted. Local 
professional problems and issues should be 
resolved by local professional staff members. 

Specific illustrations of contract lan- 
guage and content that could result from 
the implementation of the foregoing pro- 



posals related to curriculum might be help- 
ful at this point. Figure 1 (see page 22) 
presents a sampling of negotiation items that 
are curricular in nature; typical collective 
bargaining contract provisions on each item; 
and contract provisions that might result 
from a more professional approach con- 
sistent with the proposals that have been 
presented here. 

The next set of proposals pertain ex- 
clusively to the relationships between super- 
visors and the administration-board: 

1. That the administration-board es- 
tablish an Advisory Council on Negotiation. 
This council should be representative of all 
members of the professional staff who are 
not represented by the teacher bargaining 
unit. 

2. That the council meet regularly 
with the administration-board negotiating 
team for the purpose of reviewing teacher 
demands, reacting to the demands, offering 
suggestions, receiving progress reports on 
the conduct of negotiation, and receiving re- 
ports on agreements reached in negotiation. 

3. That a group be established repre- 
sentative of all non-teaching professional 
staff members for the purpose of talking to 
the administration and the board about their 
welfare concerns. 

4. That the purpose of this new group 
be to discuss problems professionally and to 
arrive at agreements — not to bargain collec- 
tively or to develop a master contract. 

All of the proposals in this section can 
be implemented without legislative action in 
the states. Laws tell us what we must do, 
what we must not do, and what we may do. 
They do not tell us what we should do. The 
ASCD Commission on Problems of Super- 
visors and Curriculum Workers views the 
proposals in this section as short-range ap- 
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Figure 1. Examples of Contract Language and Content— Labor Model vi”. Professional Model 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING MODEL 


NEGOTIATION ITEM 


PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATION MODEL 


1 


There shall be at least one teacher on 
each curriculum committee. All teacher 
committee members shall be appointed 
by the teacher bargaining unit. No new 
committees shall be established without 
consent of the bargaining unit, 


Curriculum 

Committees 


Curriculum development work is the 
responsibility of teachers and supervisors 
working together. All committee mem- 
bers are to be selected on the basis of 
interest and qualifications. All curricu- 
lum committees should have combined 
membership of teachers and supervisors. 
Committee appointments, coordination 
of committee activities, and the imple- 
mentation of committee recommenda- 
tions are the joint responsibility of the 
supei visory and teaching personnel. 


1 


2 


Only teacher selected and approved 
textbooks will be purchased by the 
school district. 


Textbooks 


Criteria and procedures for the selec- 
tion of textbooks and other instructional 
materials are to be developed by a com- 
mittee of teachers and supervisors, and 
approved by the superintendent. Each 
textbook selection committee will have 
a supervisory staff member represented. 


2 























3 


No class in the school district shall 
exceed a maximum enrollment of thirty 
(30) students. 


Class wSize 


The guideline for each school will be 
an overall class size average of twenty- 
eight (28). ('lass size adjustments will be 
po.ssible based upon data related to level 
of instruction, nature of the content, 
nature of the total program, nature of 
the community, type and condition of 
facilities, school enrollment, and distri- 
bution of students by grade level. 


3 


4 


The length of the teacher’s work day 
shall be from 8:45 a.m. until 3:45 p.m. 
Teachers will not be required to attend 
after-school meetings unless they are 
given extra pay. 


Length of 
School Day 


The length of a teacher’s day cannot 
be circumscribed by hours. The length 
of each day relates to completion of pro- 
fessional responsibilities and should be 
flexible. Teachers are to be available for 
supervision of students before and after 
school, for faculty meetings, committee 
meetings, conferences, and attendance at 
an agreed-upon number of school ac- 
tivities. 


4 



proaches and presents these in the hope that 
they will be of some immediate help to 
supervisors. 

Future Goals for the Profession 

The major concern of the ASCD Com- 
mission on Problems of Supervisors and 
Curriculum Workers is the future of educa- 
tion and the future of our profession, Repe- 
tition at this point seems appropriate. The 
profession needs, not to work as splinter 
groups, but to coordinate and unify all its 
efforts. The profession needs to organize 
on the basis, not of community of interest, 
but of community of purpose. Professional 
staff members need to operate, not as labor- 
management, but as co-professionals. The 
profession needs to develop power relation- 
ships that are more consistent with and more 
adequate for the complex nature of the edu- 
cation process. The profession needs to 
grow out of the collective bargaining model 
and to grow into a professional model. 

A professional negotiation model would 
have the potential of contributing to a new 
kind of cooperation between and among all 
professional staff members. Such a model 
could help in the coordination of efforts 
among the various segments of the profes- 
sion, and thus lead to its unification. The 
complexity of the education enterprise re- 
quires differentiation of roles, functions, 
training, and compensation. The need for 
special groups to organize and to have an 
identity cannot be denied. These groups 
will have special interests and .special prob- 
lems. The realities must be recognized as 
we talk about the goal of a unified profes- 
sion. The term, unified profession, is not 
being used in the context of mandatory mem- 
bership, but rather relates to the quality of 
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relationships and the pursuit of common 
goals. 

The achievement of the qualitative 
concept of a unified profession would result 
from recognition of dilTerence.s, respect for 
differences, and the establishment of pro- 
cedures for resolving conflicts in construc- 
tive ways. Professional staff members would 
be talking to, with, and for one another. 
They would deal with one another fairly and 
justly. They would assume joint responsi- 
bility for the conduct of members of the 
profession. They would no longer say, 
“That’s your problem”; they would say, 
“That’s our problem.” They would have a 
strong voice in relation to school finance 
and educational legislation. They would 
assume responsibility for and be held ac- 
countable for their negotiation proposals. 

Our task is to determine creative ways 
to achieve such lofty goals. Too often we 
feel that we must “invent the wheel” all over 
again. Educators in this country can learn 
much from experiences that led to the pres- 
ent status of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Within our own field we can look to 
those experiences that aided Canadian, and 
other British Commonwealth educators, in 
the accomplishment of their unified profes- 
sion concept. 

The implementation of some controls 
over the content and process of negotiation 
through legal provisions might also be help- 
ful, or at least worth exploring. New ad- 
ministrative stafling patterns that would as- 
sure full participation of teachers in all 
instructional decisions certainly would con- 
tribute to improving our profession. Ex- 
perimentation with alternative models for 
negotiation might prove highly productive. 
These suggestions should be viewed as clues 
to new approaches rather than as recom- 
mendations for change. The best answers 
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to our problems do not appear to be avail- 
able at this time; we are still in the brain- 
storming and learning stage relative to the 
achievement of a more unified profession. 



Conclusion 

In this paper the ASCD Commission 
on Problems of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Workers has attempted to treat the subject 
of negotiation in a comprehensive manner, 
giving special attention to the present plight 
of supervisors. The brief historical review 
of collective bargaining in the private sector 
should help supervisors better understand 
the current status of negotiation in the public 
sector. The comparatively short history of 
negotiation in education clearly indicates that 
the collective bargaining model is being im- 
plemented in many states across the nation. 
The fact that teacher groups have become 
very impatient with the change process in 
education has led to strong militant be- 
havior on the part of many teacher or- 
ganizations. 

The gains teachers have made on wel- 
fare issues arc commendable. Their legal 
right to be actively involved in all matters 
that affect them has excellent potential for 
improving education and fostering better 
professional relationships. However, this po- 
tential has not been I'calizcd because of the 
utilization of the collective bargaining model 
and the “wc-they” climate that has devel- 
oped. Too often supervisors arc excluded 
from the negotiation process. This has had 
a negative impact on supervisors in regard 
to status, functions, and working relation- 
ships with other staff members. 

The review of the function of super- 
vision in education clearly supports the fact 
that the performance of supervisory func- 



tions is more important than ever before in 
American education. It is also clear that 
supervisors must reassess the nature of their 
functions and the procedures they employ 
in carrying out their functions. A review 
of stalling patterns would be a necessary 
element in the reassessment process. The 
action proposals presented in this paper 
have been designed as suggested approaches 
supervisors might use in local districts to 
improve current negotiation practice and 
provide a voice for themselves in the process. 
The specifics of the proposals can and should 
be readily adapted and improved. 'I'lie as- 
sumptions implicit in the proposals and the 
intended results of the proposals are the 
important elements. 

The As.sociation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and its Commis- 
sion on Problems of Supervisors and Cur- 
riculum Workers have attempted here to 
recognize the urgent need to deal with the 
realities supervisors face today. At the same 
time we must also look down the road 

in terms of the best educational society we 

can visualize 10 or 15 years from now. 
d'he long-range goal must be the more uni- 
fied profession that can result from the 

invention and implementation of a profes- 
sional negotiation model. 

ASCD and the Commission view the 
present negative developments in negotia- 
tion as a critical area c>f concern. This con- 
cern will remain a priority of the Association 
in the future. Efforts at the national level 
will continue in the direction of inlliieneing 
all professional a.ssoeiations toward im- 
proved communications, agreement on com- 
mon goals, and greater unification of effort. 
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